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Part I 

Introduction 

'' Forestry is the science and art of forming and cultivat- 
ing forests ; the management of growing timber." Forestry 
is distinguished from arboriculture by the fact that arbori- 
culture deals with trees as individuals, while forestry deals 
with trees in forest stands. It is distinguished from land- 
scape gardening by its different point of view. Landscape 
gardening often deals with trees singly and in groups, but 
always with the purpose of producing artistic effects ; if any 
timber or wood is produced, it is merely incidental. Forestry, 
on the other hand, is chiefly concerned with the economic 
production of merchantable wood and timber. 

The considerations, however, which make forests desira- 
ble are many ; and they vary to some extent in the different 
sections of a country, and also to some extent in the same 
section, according to local needs and the desires of individual 
owners of woodland. The protection of the soil, the con- 
servation of moisture, and the preservation of the natural 
beauty of a country-side are often important considerations, 
as well as the production of forest supplies. 

As a rule, if forestry is practised for commercial purposes, 
if the land is made to produce continuously the greatest 
amount of merchantable material with the least possible ex- 
penditure, the protective and beautifying functions of the 
forest will also be performed. 
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Importance of Forestry in Massachusetts 

Improved management of woodlands in this Common- 
wealth is of great importance. The United States Geo- 
logical Survey estimates that 2,688,000 acres, or 50 per 
cent., of the area of the Commonwealth is in woodlands, the 
total area being 5,321,600 acres. As there is a considerable 
area of waste land, old fields, abandoned pastures and the 
like, a part of which is capable of bearing forest growth, and 
which was not included in the above classification, the amount 
of land available for forest purposes must be in the neighbor- 
hood of 3,000,000 acres. At present much of this area is 
occupied with scattering and decrepit growth, and much of 
it has been burned over and otherwise abused until its pro- 
ductive capacity has been greatly reduced. The United 
States census for 1900 gave $3,626,515 as the annual output 
of woodlands in Massachusetts. This is not the net produc- 
tion: it is the value of logs, ties, posts, firewood, etc., 
delivered. The 3,000,000 acres available could with proper 
management produce, and produce continuously, several 
times the present output. By neglecting to practise fores- 
try, the owners of woodlands are allowing a great resource 
of raw material to go to waste. 

In the mean time, our manufacturers are going to Canada, 
to the south, the middle west, and even to the Pacific coast, 
to get their supplies. And they are sending money with 
their orders, that might go to owners in Massachusetts and 
be spent here. 

Wood is always needed. In spite of the many substitutes 
that have been found for it, wood is more in demand to-day 
than ever before. The amount of wood annually consumed 
is constantly increasing, although the amount relative to 
other raw materials has decreased. And the prices paid for 
wood supplies are constantly increasing. 

So, aside from other considerations, forestry, from an 
economic point of view, is of great importance to land 
owners, to manufacturers, and to the public. 
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The Fundamentals 

There are five fundamental conditions that must precede 
or accompany the permanent development of forestry in any 
country. The first is the presence of a considerable area of 
non-agricultural land which is capable of bearing forest 
growth ; the second is a good market for forest products ; 
the third is the presence of good transportation facilities ; 
the fourth is an adequate system of protection from fires ; 
and the fifth is a fair method of taxation for forest lands. 

(i) ^on-agricultural Land 

In another connection it was stated that probably 3,000,000 
out of 5,321,600 acres in the Commonwealth are available 
for forest purposes. They are by nature non-agricultural 
lands ; they are not suitable for other than forest purposes, 
and therefore ought to be in permanent forest. 

(2) Good Markets 

The second condition, that of a good market for forest 
products, is also fulfilled in Massachusetts. All through the 
State there are numerous cities, towns and villages, and 
wherever these are found there is a demand for the products 
of the forest. Where building is going on, there is a call 
for lumber ; where manufacturing is going on, wood is being 
used somewhere in the process of manufacture or in crating 
the product for shipment ; where there are railroads, there is 
a demand for ties ; where there are telephone and telegraph 
lines, there is a demand for poles ; and where farming is going 
on, there is a demand for lumber for outbuildings, posts for 
fences and firewood for heating and cooking purposes. The 
intensiveness of forest cultivation depends largely on the 
market for forest products, and the market for forest products 
depends largely on the density and distribution of popula- 
tion. There is only one State in the Union that has a denser 
population than Massachusetts, and, although congested 
around Boston, there is no large section of the State that is 
not settled. The distribution of cities may be taken as an 
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illustration of the point just made. In the extreme western 
part of the State are North Adams and Pittsfield ; in the 
Connecticut valley, Northampton, Holyoke and Springfield ; 
in the central part, Fitchburg and Worcester ; and in the 
eastern part, Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill, Greater Boston, 
Brockton, Taunton, New Bedford and Fall River. There is 
considerable manufacturing in all these places. Moreover, 
manufacturing is going on in almost every small town. And 
where there is manufacturing, there is always a demand for 
wood in various forms. When we add to these demands the 
demands of the railroads, telephone and telegraph companies 
and of the farmer for his fences and buildings, it is readily 
seen that a market for wood and lumber is not far to seek in 
any considerable part of the State. No state in the Union 
has better markets. 

(5) Transportation Facilities 

The third condition, that of easy transportation from 
place to place, is also fulfilled in Massachusetts. If a glance 
be taken at the map of the State, it will be seen that its sur- 
face is traversed by a network of railroads and wagon roads. 
It is true that many of these wagon roads are not what they 
should be, and it is well that we have a Highway Commission 
to make them better ; but when our roads are compared with 
those in most other States, Massachusetts does not suffer by 
the comparison. 

Transportation has an important bearing on forestry. 
Forest products are as a rule bulky, and their transportation 
is consequently a considerable item in the cost of marketing ; 
and whether this or that measure can be adopted in the 
woods often depends on the question whether this or that 
bulky article can be carried to market with a margin of 
profit, or not. If the transportation facilities are good, much 
more intensive forestry can be practised than otherwise. 

{4) Protection from Fire 

At present the Commonwealth does not have an adequate 
system of protection from forest fires. In saying this, it is 
not the intention of the writer to criticise adversely the fire- 
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wards nor the district police to whom they report through 
the selectmen. The fault is in the system, rather than in its 
personnel. 

Fire is the greatest enemy of the forest. It not only in- 
jures and destroys merchantable timber, but it often destroys 
for a number of years the conditions which are conducive to 
growth, so that the damage d(me is more than the injury to 
or the destruction of the merchantable part of a stand of trees. 

We raise a hue and cry about the " devastation " wrought 
by the lumberman ; we say that he is cutting all he can get 
out of his woods, without regard to future crops. But in 
many cases the lumberman has an excellent reason for cut- 
ting as severely as he does, and that reason is, that he would 
rather have his money in a bank than to have it in the woods 
exposed to fire. If we want the lumberman to act dififer- 
ently, we uiust meet him half-way ; we must protect his crop 
to the extent of making it possible for him to insure it at 
reasonable rates, that do not exceed the rate of growth of 
the crop. 

The present conditions must be improved if forestry in 
this State is to make rapid and substantial progress. 

(5) A Fair Method of Taxation 

There is a great deal of dissatisfaction with the present 
method of assessing taxes on forest lands. This dissatisfac- 
tion is shown by the laws that the different States are enact- 
ing along these lines. Pennsylvania has a rebate system ; 
if a private owner will fulfill certain conditions, he receives 
a portion of his taxes back after they have been paid. Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and other States also have special 
laws in regard to the taxation of certain classes of wood- 
lands. For the most part these laws are not operative, be- 
cause they were not carefully thought out. They serve to 
show the feeling of discontent with the present system, but 
they do not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The system, now generally in vogue, of assessing forest 
lands for purposes of taxation, provides for the taxation not 
only of the land but of the growing crop as well. A farmer's 
wheat crop is not taxed while it is growing. An orchard or 
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a vineyard yields returns in a very few years, but the wood 
lot is oftentimes taxed for years before any returns come ill. 
Suppose, for example, a piece of land is planted to white 
pine, which is to be cut fifty years from now. As soon as 
that pine has reached a size at which it adds any value to the 
land, the property is assessed accordingly until it is cut, 
when it is again put back to the value of the land without the 
crop. In other words, the present system provides for the 
taxation of a raw material not only once but many times. 
When this raw material is so universally used in our manu- 
factures, such heavy taxation is of doubtful expediency. 

So there is dissatisfaction for two reasons : first, the crop 
as well as the land is taxed, which is not the case with or- 
dinary agricultural crops ; and, second, the crop is taxed 
while it is not bringing in anything, and therefore the owner 
is not in a condition to pay taxes on it. 

Pursuant to a resolve of the General Court of 1905 a 
committee to investigate the problem of taxing forest lands 
was appointed. The committee consisted of the Tax Com- 
missioner, the chairman of the Harbor and Land Commis- 
sion, the State Forester, three farmers, and a real-estate 
expert. The committee embodied its findings in a report 
which was printed as House Document No. 134. In order 
to make this report available for general distribution it has 
been reprinted as Bulletin No. 3 of this oflice, and may be 
had on application. 

A partial consideration of the recommendations contained 
in this report was given this year, and it was referred to the 
General Court of 1907 for further consideration. 

It is hoped that a satisfactory solution of this most per- 
plexing problem will be found. Indeed, it must be found 
before private owners will be disposed to allow their timber 
crops to stand long enough to reach maturity. 

Recapitulation 

These five conditions, therefore, are fundamental to a 
permanent and successful development of forestry : (1) the 
presence of a considerable area of non-agricultural land that 
is capable of bearing forest growth ; (2) a good market for 
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forest products; (3) good transportation facilities; (4) an 
adequate system for protection from forest fires; (5) a fair 
method of taxation of forest lands. Three of these condi- 
tions are fulfilled in the Commonwealth, but an improve- 
ment is not only desirable but necessary in fire protection 
and the method of taxation. 

Part II 

The Commonwealth's Forest Policy 

The General Court of 1904 established the office of State 
Forester. A brief review of the work of the office will show 
how the State is going to work to make our forests more 
productive and to increase their area. 

Lectures at the Agricultural College 

The act establishing the office of State Forester mentions 
several lines of work, but leaves the execution of all except 
one to his discretion. The one exception is that he shall 
give a course of lectures on the art and science of forestry 
to the students at the Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst. The faculty of the college, acting under instruc- 
tions from the trustees, have arranged the course as an elect- 
ive for graduate students, seniors, and the short-course men 
who are there for the winter months only. Twenty-nine 
men elected the course in 1905, and fifty-four this year. 

Public Lectures 

Since taking up the work in August, 1904, the State 
Forester has given, in addition to the course at Amherst, 
fifty-six public lectures, talks, and addresses on various 
phases of forestry. These have been under the auspices of 
granges, farmers' clubs, improvement associations, and other 
interested organizations. Invitations to speak will hereafter 
be accepted only in the months of December, January, and 
March ; the rest of the year will be reserved for work in the 
woods and other duties. These public lectures are un- 
doubtedly conducive to the perpetuation, extension, and 
proper management of forests in the Commonwealth. Ap- 
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plication for lectures is made on blanks which are furnished 
on request, and a copy of which is given below : — 

Town or City 
Date 
I hereby apply to the State Forester for a lecture on forestry, 
with special reference to 

at , on the day of 19 

at o'clock , the public to be invited ; and to 

cover the traveling expenses incident to accepting this application 
I agree to deposit dollars with the State Forester on 

or before 19 

Signed 

The above application is accepted on the conditions named 
above. 

Signed 

State Forester 

N.B. — Any unexpended balance, together with an itemized 
statement of expenses, will be promptly returned. 

The State Forest Nursery 

It is specified in the act creating the office that the State 
Forester may establish and maintain a nursery for the propa- 
gation of forest tree seedlings on such lands as the trustees 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College may set aside for 
that purpose on the college grounds at Amherst. The stock 
raised in this nursery is to be furnished to private owners 
upon such terms as the forester may fix, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor and Council. 

It would be a mistake for the State to go into the whole- 
sale raising of seedlings for public distribution if the nurs- 
erymen of this State will take up this line of business. 
Heretofore the nurserymen of this State, and in fact most of 
the nurserymen of the entire country, have been engaged in 
raising ornamental and shade trees at prices which prohibit 
their use in forest plantations ; and it is likely that the 
nurserymen of this State will not care to take up a different 
line of work. 
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In the mean time, a small nursery has been established, 
principally as a part of the course in practical forestry at the 
college. And if the nurserymen do not take up the pro- 
duction of stock for forest planting the nursery will be 
expanded as circumstances may warrant. 

In any event, the output of the nursery will be disposed 
of only to bona-fide forest planters who are operating under 
planting plans that have been approved by the State For- 
ester. It is not necessary that the State Forest Service pre- 
pare the plans, but it is necessary that a satisfactory plan be 
drawn up, and a copy of it be placed on file with the State 
Forester. 

Co-operation with the Owners of Woodlands 

Another line of work, which is mentioned in the act, is 
practical assistance to private owners in the management of 
their woodlands. This is perhaps the most important line 
of work that the State has taken up ; and as much of the time 
of the State Forest Service as can be spared from other duties 
will be devoted to it ; for it is believed that the forest prob- 
lems of this State are to be solved largely by private owners. 
While the State has acquired some lands for park purposes, 
and a part of these lands can be used to grow timber, and 
while the State will probably follow the example of other 
States in the acquisition of lands to be managed as State 
forests, still, the greater part of the woodlands in the Com- 
monwealth is and always will be in the hands of private 
owners. It is therefore very important that these private 
owners should be encouraged to practise improved forestry 
methods. The State has taken the position that it will 
furnish to the owners the services of experts, and leave the 
owners to make use of their services or not, as they see 
fit. This is the American way of doing things, — give the 
citizen the help he cannot readily supply himself, and then 
let him do as he likes about accepting the State's help. It 
stands out in marked contrast with the drastic forest meas- 
ures adopted by foreign governments, which limit to an 
unwarri^ntable extent the rights of the private owner. 
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Those who desire advice in the management of woodlands 
or in planting up waste lands are furnished with the follow- 
ing application blank : — 

Town or City 
Date 

1 . The State Forester, in order to collect information for a sur- 
vey of the forest resources of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
to spread a knowledge of practical forestry therein, and to improve 
the forest conditions thereof, agrees to examine and report on the 
lands of , in the county of , situated and 
described as follows : 

2. The owner agrees to pay the travelling and subsistence ex-- 
penses of the State Forester and his assistants while making such 
examination in a sum not to exceed dollars, 
and agrees to deposit that sum with the State Forester on or 
before 

3. The owner agrees that the State Forester may publish, for 
the objects named in the first paragraph of this application, the 
information gained while making said examination. 

4. This application may h& cancelled by either party upon ten 
days' notice. 

Signed 

Owner or Trustee 

Boston, Mass. 
The above application is accepted and placed on file, to be taken 
up in its proper order. 

Signed 

State Forester 

N.B. — Any unexpended balance, together with an itemized 
statement of expenses, will be promptly returned. 

On January Ist, 46 applications for practical assistance 
had been received. The lands upon which advice has been 
given lie in all parts of the State, and amount to 6,545 
acres. There are ten applications on file, which will be 
taken up as soon as other duties will permit. 

It is doubtful whether the State can hold open such an 
oflfer for more than a few years. But for the present, when 
forestry is so, little understood, and a continued supply of 
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lumber means so much to the industries that use wood, — 
and nearly all of them do use it in some form, — the State 
can well afford to make such an offer, on account of the 
educational value that such work has. A well-managed wood 
lot in a community is a force tending to encourage others in 
the same community to treat their wood lots in like manner. 

Go-operation between State and Federal Forest Service 

A plan of co-operation between the State Forester's office 
and the United States Bureau of Forestry was arranged in 
1904, and submitted to the Governor and Council for tem- 
porary approval. Later the plan was submitted to the 
General Court, and, being accepted, has become a part of 
the State's forest policy. The plan calls for an interchange 
of useful information, and for co-operation in the collection 
and tabulation of forest data. It also provides against a 
duplication of work by the State or the United States. 

Pvblications 

This office has authority to publish useful information on 
forestry, and to distribute it to those interested. At this 
writing three leaflets and four bulletins have been published, 
making in all 17,600 pamphlets. 

Nearly every wood lot has some features in common with 
many other wood lots, and when a working plan is made for 
one, some information is collected which many other owners 
can use ; so, other publications will be issued from time to 
time as investigations progress. 

Part III 

Some Important Woodland Problems 

The principal points in the State's forest policy have been 
touched on. There remain to be considered some matters 
that bear a close relation to the forest interests of the Com- 
monwealth, although they are not directly connected with 
the State's forest policy. 
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State Forests 

The Commonwealth ought to extend its policy of park 
reservation to include genuine State forests. The reserva- 
tions that have been made so far are distinctly for park 
purposes. There are, however, considerable areas in these 
reservations that could be used for timber growing. Por- 
tions of the Middlesex Fells and the Blue Hills reservations 
might be so utilized without any reduction in their value as 
parks ; on the contrary, their park features would be en- 
hanced. The same might be said of the Mount Wachusett, 
Mount Tom, and Greylock reservations, the Province Lands 
on the Cape, and the land surrounding the Clinton Reservoir. 
The land about this reservoir is already being planted by the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board. The creation and 
maintenance of a forest cover on this watershed may be re- 
garded as a kind of insurance against pollution of the water. 
The forest in the Mount Wachusett reservation is also being 
improved by the commission which has that reservation in 
charge. It is to be hoped that all of the boards and commis- 
sions having State lands under their charge will follow these 
good examples, and make the lands that the State owns as 
productive of forest supplies as is consistent with the purpose 
for which they were acquired. 

But the lands mentioned are small in area, and the State 
might well follow the precedent established by several other 
States, and acquire lands for the specific purpose of growing 
timber on them. New York has a forest reserve of 1,439,988 
acres, and Pennsylvania has acquired 700,000 acres for forest 
purposes. 

In addition to their use for timber production, State fprests 
may be used as recreation grounds by the people. It is a 
race instinct with us to love the forest and to delight in it. 
It is not necessary to have rows of Lombardy poplars, banks 
of flowering shrubbery, tortuous gravel walks, ornate bridges 
over artificial ponds, and '* keep-off-the-grass " signs, in order 
to have a serviceable park. While all these things are good 
enough in their way, there are some of us who occasionally 
long for nature in her wild simplicity and ruggedness. We 



